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SARCASM, AS AN ELEMENT OF LITERARY CRITICISM. 





BY ARTHUR NEWMAN, 


In these days, when the quantity of Review Literature 
is so enormously increased, and when there is a correspond- 
ing accession to the numbers of those, whose opinions on 
Literary subjects are but faint echoes of critical dicta, a 
more than usual interest attaches to the study of the laws 
of criticism. That criticism is useful, nay even indispensa- 
ble to the real progress of Literature, is beyond all question. 
To the end of time books will be written. To the end of 
time critical ceusure will be necessary. Authors, no more 
than any other class of men, will ever be free from 
imperfection. On the other hand, that the present methods 
of criticism are improvable in many essential respects, is 
likewise a matter, upon which the vast Reading Public is 
very generally agreed. We feel therefore that we need no 
preface to a few thoughts upon the nature, the sources, and 
the proper sphere of Sarcasm, as an element of Literary 
Criticism. 
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rhetorician, it is reproof indirectly conveyed to the mind. 
In other words, suggested censure. 
haps novel, but it will be found to contain a deep truth. 
This will appear by a study of one or two examples, which 
we select for the purpose from Lord Macaulay’s Review of 
‘* Doctor Nare’s Memoirs of Lord Burghley.” 
begins by expressing his astonishment at the size and bulk 
of the mighty folios which have been placed before him for 
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pendous mass of paper which lies before us, better than by 
saving that it consist: of about 2,000 closely printed pages, 
that it occupies 1,500 inches cubic measure, and that it 
weighs 60 pounds avoirdupois.” 


observe, is the instrument he employs. 
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What then 
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rary value. 


is 


** We cannot sum up the merits of the stu- 


Sareasm ? 


uses “* uvoirdupois weight.” 


estimate the precious metals, but avoirdupois answers for 
estimating lead and iron. 
great erudition and marvellous industry in the collection of 
materials, is undeniable. 
well as in buik these memoirs exceed all other human com- 
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positions.” 


these 


implying reproof, but it i 
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us 


peculiarity 


herefore 
not fail 
of 


exaggerated. 


labor of reading through these volumes, all other labor,— 
the labor of thieves on the treadmill, of children in factories, 
of negroes on plantations, were an agreeable recreation.” 
No one believes that these statements are really or even 
The perusal of these volumes, ponder- 


the 


to observe 


element 
in 


sarcasm. 


proximately trne. 


ous though they be, bears no real resemblance to the labor 
of aslave on a plantation for instance. 
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As defined by an eminent 


This definition is per- 


The critic 


A pair of scales, we 
And besides, he 
is used to 


“Troy weight ”’ 


we note expressions 
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But let 
above quotations another 
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“Compared with the 


not direct reproof. 


suggestiveness. 
is also 


is suggestive ; 
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we form of one reading these memoirs, is brought suddenly 
side by side with that of men engaged in the most degraded 
and most wearisome of employments. The assertion that 
the latter is recreation compared with the former, mani- 
festly leaves upon the mind an exaggerated impression, for 
which one would find it diffienlt to account. This is 
increased too by the magical quickness with which the effect 
is produced, We are too much absorbe | in admiration of 
the jugglery to pause and attempt to discover the trick of 
the deft conjuror. Notice the same elements in Mr. Ten- 
nyson’s lines * To Christopher North.” After remarking 
that North had lately reviewed his lays, the Poet writes: 
‘* When I learnt from whom it came, 
[ forgave you all the blame, 
, Musty Christopher : 
1 could not forgive the praise, 
Fusty Christopher.”’ 
How delicate, how suggestive, and how exaggerated the 
censure of the line, “I could not forgive the praise.” 

Sarcasm then is censure, with the differentiating quali- 
ties of suggestiveness and exaggeration. Let us glance at 
some of the circumstances, which may be regarded as giv- 
ing rise to this peculiar style of literary criticism. 

Among these all will at once assign a prominent place 
to prejudice. Thus we may easily account for the bitter 
tone of the critique above quoted, if we remember certain 
peculiarities in the temper and position of the critic. Lord 
Macaulay is a very great essayist. Universally this is con- 
ceded. He is also gifted with rare powers of sarcasm, and 
of this fact no one is more aware than himself. Doctor 
Nares, on the other hand, is among the dullest and most 
pedantic of writers. Moreover he is a Professor in Oxford 
University, of which, as a Cambridge man, Jord Macaulay 
has no very favorable opinion. Certainly we shall not do 
him the injustice of suspecting any undue tendency to 
praise the representatives or the scholarship of the rival 
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university. Still we do not assign any such notions to the 
critic in this particular instance. Our explanation is 
entirely conjectural, and advanced with the sole purpose of 
illustrating the spirit in which many sarcastic reviews are 
penned. 

We may trace the use of sarcasm again, to the fact that 
it amuses one’s readers, and to the still more significant fact 
that possessors of this faculty delight much in its exercise. 
We need not expect one, who has thoroughly sharpened 
his wit on the whetstone of criticism, to fail to try its edge 
whenever opportunity offers. Such an expectation is 
manifestly quite unreasonable. Surely never was keen 
Damascus blade more highly esteemed by knight of old, 
than sarcastic power by critics, from Carlyle down to the 
puniest whipster. As it has been bitterly said, “ the viva 
sectio is its own delight.” And readers enjoy the ridicule 
quite as keenly as the writer. It gives one an exquisite 
sensation which can neither be expressed or forgotten. Its 
delicacy, its ingenuity and its brilliancy, charm us into 
forgetfulness of the writer’s motives and purposes. 

Once more, the use of Sarcasm is due to iguorance. Let 
us not be misunderstood here. We do not mean that an 
ignorant man is necessarily sarcastic, or that a sarcastic man 
is necessarily ignorant. No one but an exasperated author, 
would assert that a critic’s powers of sarcasm are directly 
as his imbecility, and inversely as the square of his cul- 
ture. Such assertions would be without foundation either 
in reason or in fact. But we do hold that a critic’s inability 
to understand an author and the sarcasm of his critique, 
are frequently in direct proportion. This is abundantly 
illustrated by the criticisms of some of the greatest literary 
productions, upon their first appearance. Thus when Lord 
Bacon’s Novum Organum was published King James said 
“it was like the peace of God, which surpasseth all under- 
standing.”’ Cuffee,a man of learning, observed that “a 
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fool could not have written such a book, and a wise man 
would not.”” Harvey, the distinguished physiologist said ; 
‘* Bacon is no great philosopher ; he writes philosophy like 
a Lord Chancellor.” Thus sarcastic ignorance attempted to 
criticise a work, which has revolutionized human thought, 
and made modern science possible. 

But we must not imagine that all critics are chargeable 
with such prejudices and such incompetencies. Reviewers 
of the greatest erudition and the truest nobility of charac- 
ter consider themselves perfectly justified in an almost 
unlimited use of sareasm. Aware that it is no less the 
critie’s duty to censure defects than to point out excellencies, 
they regard sarcasm as the most available, as well as the 
most legitimate manner of administering such needed cen- 
sure. It is emphatically the offspring of culture. The 
coarse man criticises with the clumsiest and heaviest of 
bludgeons. The cultured writer employs sarcasm, the finest 
and keenest of scapels. And yet there is not a unanimity 
of opinion among critics on this point. Mr. Coleridge 
says: “every censure, every sarcasm respecting a publica- 
tion, which the critic with the citicised work before him 
can make good is the critic’s right.”” On the other band 
Dr. James Addison Alexander, one of the most brilliant and 
profound of the many able contributors to the Princeton 
Review, abstained entirely from the use of sarcasm, although 
gifted to a rare degree with such power. He became con- 
vinced that its use was unworthy of himself and unworthy 
of the Review to which he contributed. 

In examining this very interesting question, we must 
remember that critical censure has a twofold object. It 
aims to point out to an author, his faults in thought and 
expression. It aims no less to teach the public the rules of 
just criticism, and thus to improve the general literary 
taste. Does sarcasm conduce to either of these ends ? 
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With reference to the first of these objects we answer 
in the negative. It is very clear to us that sarcasm, with 
all its obvious advantages, is unnecessarily severe. It quite 
forgets that authors have any personal feelings whatsoever. 
There is a class of people to whom this argument will seem 
unworthy of consideration. They regard authors as per- 
sons to be treated with merciless harshness. The rights of 
citizens in the Republic of Letters, they would confine 
entirely to copyrights. A disinterested spectator would 
infer that the moment one’s name appears upon a title-page 
he becomes a very Ishmaelite. Every man’s hand is against 
him; his hand consequently is against every man. Of 
course any sensible writer expects censure. But he does 
not expect to be ridiculed. In publishing anything, he 
tacitly expresses his readiness to be criticised. But we 
claim that he has a moral if not a legal right, to exemption 
from ridicule, Mr. Coleridge to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. 

Bat it will be said that a reviewed author can reply to 
the strictures of his critics. The privilege is undoubted, 
but what reply can he make before an audience smiling over 
the brilliant wit of his reviewer? At such times a writer 
loses his patience. Irritated at the bitter censure, he can- 
not reply coolly. He feels too keenly the injustice of the 
eritic’s insinuations. Nor does argument avail anything 
here, for sarcasm itself is not argument. It is the adriot 
suggestion of inferences, the grounds of which the reader 
is left to seek for himself. Even if it were argument, it is 
fallacious. There is always mcre in the conclusion than in 
the premises. [is only recourse therefore is sarcastic 
reply, and thus criticism, reply and counter-reply are but 
changes rung upon the fundamental notes, * Imbecile,” 
“Tdiot.”” The vital points which are justly liable to cen- 
sure, or susceptible of defence are hidden in undignified 
and bitter verbiage. 
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But again does sarcastic censure tend to foster correct 
habits of literary criticism, on the part of the great reading 
public? It is not clear to us that this is in any degree the 
cease. Educated readers, who understand the real nature of 
sarcasm are inclined to regard it as traceable to motives 
other than those of a sincere desire to do justice to the 
reviewed party. Fully aware that it is often the subterfuge 
under which a prejudiced critie hides real weakness of argu- 
ment, they treat the critique with less consideration than it 
would otherwise have received. Non-educated readers, 
unaware of this element of exaggeration, on which we 
dwelt so fully, are apt to regard the work thus reviewed 
with even more disapprobation than the reviewer himself 
intended to express, 

On the other hand if critics employ what we shall call 
by way of distinction, argumentative criticism, none of 
these conseqnences can follow. Educated readers rely on 
the critic’s sincerity, and feel corresponding contidence in 
the strength of his positions. Non-educated readers will 
be allowed to inspect the reasons for the censure thus 
passed. Hence will result a training of the mind in the 
processes of reasoning. But more than all they will learn 
the causes of criticism, and they will become convinced that 
eritics have set before themselves the highest of earthly 
aims, the diszovery and the inculeation of the beautiful and 
the true. 

We come to the conclusion then that critics have no 
right to the use of Sarcasm. One more point remains to 
be considered. Mr. Coleridge tells us that no one can pre- 
scribe to the critic how soft or how hard, how friendly or 
how bitter, shall be the phrases-which he is to select for the 
expression of his reprehension or ridicule. In a sense this 
is true. The English government had no authority to pro- 
hibit Dr. Johnson from using the most elephantine sen- 
tences. Parliament has no power to make it a penal offence 
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for Mr. Carlyle to write Germanesque English. Clearly 
the state cannot regulate such matters. But we can rely 
upon the collective sentiment of the people to discharge 
such duties, and we feel perfectly sure as to the nature of 
the decision. Public opinion has buried the barbarous 
“ cat of nine tails” under the same execrations as the infer- 
nal racks and thumbscrews of the Holy Office. It has thrust 
the stocks and the pillory and the whipping post into the 
hideous chambers of Medigval German castles. It has 
broken the traditional birch of the pedagogue, and for 
‘spare the rod and spoil the child,” it is substituting the 
more humane, the more effectual and every way more 
enlightened rule of moral suasion. We hail these changes 
as indicative of real progress. They tell us that civilization 
has, as metaphysicians would say, an objective existence. 
Similarly the time will come when literary castigations and 
excoriations will be known only to be condemned. There 
will be a period in the history of English Literature, when 
the acerbities which disfigure the pages of some of our 
most eminent essayists, will be quite as much reprobated 
as the bitter and ungenerous language of Milton’s “ Reply 
to Salmasius ;” and when wearied laborers in the wide fields 
of knowledge, shall present their hard earned gleanings for 
judgment and approval, not to a vindictive, incompetent 
and lash-wielding overseer, but to a man, as firm, as cour- 
teous, and as discriminating in his expressions of censure, 
us he is judicious and prompt in his awarding of praise. 


CARPE DIEM. 


Seize quick the dancing Hours, 
And bind them tight 

With chains offlowers, 

Lest they should flee your sight, 
And fade like starry showers, 
And turn your day to night. 
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Though bright and fair they seem, 
O trust them not! 

With guile they teem, 

And wicked theft they plot, 

Of youth and rosy dream, 

And trembling Age allot. 


But grasp them ere they fly, 

And work apace, 

rill flowers die, 

And winter bares his face, 

Then lay your labors by, 

Then rest with heart of grace. m BA 


MACHIAVELLI’S PRINCE. 


At Florence, toward the close of the fifteenth century, 
was developed a statesman who has drawn upon himself 





the lasting censure of the world by writing a wonderfal 
“ Manual of king-craft.”’ 

Nieccola Machiavelli grew up amid revolutions, which 
always quicken and energize an aspiring intellect. His 
many political missions brought him into direct contact 
with the most cunning and powerful men of hisage. Mind 
to mind he wrestled with the subtle, atrocious Cesar Borgia, 
and was not overthrown. He entered the lists of diplomacy 
against Louis XIL., and the violent Pope Julius IL. 

For fourteen years he was engaged constantly in foreign 
embassies and secret missions. During all this time his 
powerful and analytic mind was constantly active, and it 
acquired such habits of unremitting labor that it never 
after could be quiet. 

This period of his life was ended when Spain in 1512 
overthrew the government h@ served, and restored the 
Medici. Three decrees were immediately passed against 
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Machiavelli and afterward, on the discovery of a conspiracy, 
suspicion fell upon him and he was subjected to the most 
inhuman tortures. But in his awful agony not a word of 
confession or accusation escaped him. He was then buried 
in the most loathsome of Italian dungeons, but remained 
unconquered, and finally, by a lofty poem, attracted interest 
and obtained release. He retired to a country house about 
eight miles from Florence. 

Here he might have devoted himself to rest and quiet 
enjoyment after so many long years of toil and turmoil. 
But his only enjoyment seemed to be constant exertion. 
Long habit had rendered him incapable of repose. And so 
he began to compose his “ Prince,” to teach Italian state- 
craft to the Medici. 

What man was ever better fitted? He had only to 
analyze and arrange his own experience, combined with 
the actions of his political adversaries. 

He had been drilled in a terrible school, and when he 
gave its precepts to the world, no wonder future genera- 
tions shuddered. 

In his dedication he calls it * a knowledge of the actions 
of celebrated men, a knowledge acquired by long experience 
of modern times and a diligent perusal of the ancients.” 
This treatise was never destined for publication —the author 
was merely writing to a great man his experiences of great 
men. It was simply fourteen years of active diplomacy 
condensed by a master mind into one little volume. 

The first two chapters of the Prince are merely well 
written statements of fact. About the middle of the third 
chapter he innocently says: ‘ Little more is required than 
to extirpate the family of the prince who last ruled over 
them.”” Care must be taken to extinguish entirely the 
family of the ancient sovereign. He then advises a prince 
to live in a conquered country, as he might advise a physi- 
cian, “ For when the prince is immediately present, he sees 
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the commencement of disorder and can apply a speedy 
remedy.” 

Again, “‘ we must never lose sight of the maxim, 
‘Either make a man your friend or put it out of his power 
to be your enemy.’ He may revenge a slight injury, but 
a great one deprives him of his power to avenge.” 

So, in our own time and country, thought the celebrated 
western character Slade. One of his displays of diplomacy 
was worthy of Machiavelli. He became engaged in a dis- 
pute with a teamster, and was about to draw his pistol, 
when he saw that his opponent had been too quick for 
him—his revolver was already cocked. Slade immediately 
said their quarrel was not of sufficient moment for a duel, 
and offered to fight it out with fists. . The driver agreed and 
threw down his pistol, when Slade calmly drew, and, with 
a smile, shot him dead. ‘ Hence,’ continues our author, 
“the injury should be of such magnitude that the prince 
shall have nothing to dread from his vengeance.” 

Strange to say, this teacher of tyranny was a good 
republican in his life, and in Chapter V., pays this tribute 
to the unconquerable spirit of liberty: ‘“ Whoever becomes 
master of a free state and does not destroy it, may expect 
to be ruined by it himself. In all its revolts it has ever the 
ery of liberty for its rallying point and refuge. This name 
of liberty will never depart from their memory or their 
hearts.”’ : 

In chapter VIL. he holds up, as a complete model, the 
atrocious Cesar Borgia. But in chapter VIII. he says: 
“Still, it must not be called virtue to murder one’s friends 
or to be insensible to the voice of faith, pity or religion. 
These qualities may lead to sovereignty, but not to glory.” 
His insight into human nature and his powers of genera- 
lization are wonderful. For example : “ Such is the nature 
of mankind that they become as strongly attached to others 
by the benefits thev render as by the favors they receive.” 
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He ably inculeates the advantages of hypocrisy and 
deceit. _** A prince should make it a rule, above all things, | 
never to utter anything which dves not breathe of kind- 
ness, justice, good faith, and piety.” ‘* Hatred is as easily 
incurred by good actions as by evil; and hence a prince is 
often compelled to be wicked in order to maintain his 
power.” All this sounds very queer in the face of civiliza 
tion and Christianity. In truth Machiavelli judged all 
Christians by the ambitious, unscrupulous Catholic prelates 
with whom he dealt. 

Morality, for its own sake, or from fear of God, is never 
once hinted at in this searching exposition of the worldly 
thoughts and passions of men. Expediency is the only 
religion,of the diplomatist. ‘* Men, being naturally wicked, 
incline to good only when they are compelled to it.” This 
is his faith in mankind! 

Since, then, the whole doctrine of this treatise is radi- 
cally wrong, thoroughly wicked, why should it be pre- 
served ? Because of its great value as a philosophical his- 
tory of Italian diplomacy. The evil tendency of its teach- 
ing is evident, and has been abundantly denounced. It has 
no longer any power toinfluence conduct, and may be looked 
upon simply as a valuable historical document. Speaking 
of Machiavelli’s Florentine history, Hallam gives him 
credit for displaying a conception of the true philosophy of 
history. This conception is embodied in his unique dissec- 
tion of the old diplomatic principles—the Prince—a piece 
of composition standing alone—“ without a model and 


without a shadow *’—in the history of Literature. 


B. 
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MAY. 

May flowers in the bowers 

Of the perfume-breathing spring : 
Balmy breezes, thick with joy, 

With a voiceless whisper bring, 
‘Neath the boundless silver floods 

Soft illuming all the west, 
Perfumes of the swelling buds 


Sweet as Araby the blest. 


May dreams ‘neath the beams 
Of the slow-declining day, 
Fraught with images so sweet 
And with fancies softly gay. 
Holy calm of stilly nights 
Spreads a peace through all the soul, 
As the dimly mellow lights 


Through the long cathedral roll 


May love, gently wove 

’Neath the zephyrs and the moon ; 
Blossoming, with all the buds, 

Into glorious rose of June : 
Dying as the roses die,- 

Seatter’d leaves awide and far ; 
Broken hope, a weary sigh, 


And one more extinguish'd star P'RICOTRIN 


PROMETHEUS, OR MAN IN LIFE. 





Men apprehend great truths in fragments. The experi- 
ences of yesterday, the investigations of to-day, the issues 
of to-morrow, only reveal new fragments. The tide of 
Time, ebbing and flowing, casts upon its shores shells and 
pebbles, and men walking along its wave-washed sands, 
gather them, arrange them, and give us History. History 
is but a collection of facts and fictions, the facts like the 
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pebbles, hard, worn, polished, but enduring realities; the 
fictions like the shells, more beautiful in form, more frail 
in structure, the cast-off garments of some once held belief. 

Antiquity is like some great ocean, underneath whose 
foam and ripple, and restless, ceaseless, seemingly aimless 
tossing, mighty currents are at work, which guide and con- 
trol the movements of its waters; for so do the principles 
once held underlie and control the poetry, the sentiment, 
the Literature of the past. Thus the fables of Mythology 
come down to us as the expressions merely of well-known 
truths. Its characters are all typical, they tell us of man, 
his joys, his sorrows, his hopes, his fears, his life-struggles, 
his victories. Prominent among these legends of the past 
is the story of that grand old Hero, Prometheus, who stole 
the sacred fire of Heaven and for his daring crime was 
sentenced to woes too terrible for thought. Chained to a 
lonely, desolate rock among the mountains, for long ages 
he languishes exposed to the scorching sun of day, to the 
cold, damp dews of night, to the fierce heat of Summer, to 
the chilling blasts of Winter, while a dreadful bird of prey 
feeds upon his very vitals. Could anything be more terri- 
ble than his fate? And yet amid it all his stout heart never 
once quailed, but a quenchless hope of future deliverance 
sustained that mighty spirit until at last the hope was rea- 
lized and the sufferings of Prometheus were forever at an 
end. 

Several interpretations have been given to this fable, of 
which we will consider but one, and that the one which 
dignifies and exalts the name Prometheus, and raises him 
from the position of a great actor in a great tragedy, to one 
in which he appears as the grand autotype of man, of man 
bound from his birth by the chain of his humanity toa 
fixed, inexorable, destiny. For no sooner has man awakened 
from the calm, dreamless sleep of childhood than he finds 
himself hopelessly struggling against fate, helplessly bound 
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by the adamantine bands of birth and circumstance to the 
cold bare rocks of necessity. 

For no sooner has he become able to think for himself 
than a strange mysterious desire of power takes possession 
of him, and fain would he cast off the shackles of his 
humanity and become a god. Fiercely he struggles with 
his chains, again and again he essays to break them with 
one wild desperate effort, only to find himself each time 
thrown rudely down, until at last bruised, bleeding, breath- 
less, in despair he resigns himself to his fate. Nor is this 
all. Within there is a deep feeling of unrest, of self-dis- 
satisfaction, forever preying at his very heart, eating into 
his very life. 

But Prometheus is not a type of general humanity only. 
His history shadows our own experiences. Each one of us 
is a Prometheus. Unseen but adamantine chains bind us 
to earth. Despite our every effort they cannot be thrown 
off. Their very clanking is the harsh, discordant accom- 
paniment of the mournful trath which says, “ You are 
mortal, the prisoners of fate, the subjects of destiny.” 

There is a sad, sad truth in those words of Shelley, 

‘* We look before and after, 

And pine for what is not.”’ 
We cannot help but feel this. Are we not finite in our 
very natures? Does not imperfection stamp ourevery effort? 
Then too, we are ever vainly reaching out after that which 
is unattainable, after an unknown something which we can 
never grasp. We would all be greater than Fate designed 
we should. Some of us would be poets; fine thoughts, lofty 
conceptions find their way into our brains, and forthwith 
we would embody them in words; but no sooner do we 
attempt to give them tothe world, no sooner do we encounter 
its harsh cold gaze, than the lyre falls unswept from our 
trembling hands, the song congeals upon our very lips. 
Others of us would be heroes, but alas, just as we stand 
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armed and equipped and ready to give battle, the spear is 
mysteriously caught from our hand, the sword rings help- 
less in the scabbard, our shield fails clanging to the ground, 
und thus exposed, the dart of the enemy pierces the very 
joints of our harness, and ere we have given a blow we are 
stricken down. So we end life unsuccessful, unvictorious, 
unsatisfied. 

But are we left thus helpless, hopeless in these the very 
depths of our misery? Ahno! For in the darkened and 
clouded sky of our horizon the star of hope appears. 

It was this sustained Prometheus in the midst of his 
terrible suffering, it is this which enables us to brook the 
trials, the woes, the disappointments of life. But ours is a 
better, a higher, a nobler hope than his, for ours is the hope 
of immortality. We look for an hereafter, an hereafter in 
which the sorrows of the present shall be turned into joys, 
its tears into laughter, in which the mists which have so 
long concealed the face of our Heavenly Father shall be 
forever dissolved. 

Cheered by such a trust let us lightly wear the chains, 
bear with fortitude any fate, looking forward to that time 
when the soul released from earth shall wing its joyful way 
into the presence of its God—to be at peace forever. A. 


QUESTIONINGS. 


Lily-bells of snowy whiteness, hanging near the portal 

Whence Old Winter passes out to greet the sweet-lipped Spring :— 
Lily-bells whose music never reaches ear of mortal, 

List awhile in silence, lilies, to my questioning. 


When the gentle May-wind, from its Summer homeland pressing, 
Sways your bells of silver, is their music clear and sweet? 
Or as moved to madness by its insolent caressing 
Do they clang discordant with impatient, heart-like beat? 
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When the sunkissed raindrops haste from cloudlands up in ether, 
Down the golden ladder-rounds, God’s messengers of peace, 

Do ye in your welcome blend your sweetest notes together 

Till the air is vocal with responsive symphonies ? 


When fond faery fingers fasten, in the shadowy gloaming, 
Gleaming globes of golden glory round each satin bell, 

When the star-light melts away before the day’s glad coming, 
Is it joy your vesper and your matin chorals swell ?— 


When the song-birds from the youth break out in gladsome singing: 
Till the heart grows faint with music, faint in ecstasy, 

Do the fragrant breezes bring the notes to you, and bringing, 
Breathe into your very life their wondrous melody? 


Answer, lilies, answer, for the Spring is passing sadly ; 
Answer, lilies, answer, for when she is gone ye die. 
Life is linked to life so clese that broken hearts die gladly ; 
Yours must break without her ; therefore, lilies, make reply. 
_ es ee 


ON THE RECOVERY OF THE CANNON. 


Thrice welcome to thine ancient resting place, 

Thou sturdy partisan of our battling sires ! 

Full oft thy angry roar and flashing fires, 

That spoke for Freedom and the weaker race, 

Struck terror to the heart of hirelings base, 

And bore stern answer to their harsh desires, 

And traced in blood the line that man requires 

“Twixt Might and Right. Resume thine honored place, 
Whence torn by Vandal hands and borne afar 

From scenes that knew, and hearts that treasured thee, 
Thou mad’st a void in both. Now lost no more, 

Thy mouth, that once breathed hot the blasts of war, 
We cover deep beneath thy wonted tree, 

And bless thee for thy glorious deeds of yore ! 











Voice of the Students. 


Vioire of the Students, 


[This department of the Lrr. is intended to represent the opinions of the 
students upon current college topics, and is open for free and fair discussion 


to the advocates of both sides of disputed questions. —Eps. | 


WHAT’S IN A NAME. 





Our college will always have to labor under a peculiar 
disadvantage in its corporate name—The College of New 
Jersey. In reality we hope that Princeton is national in its 
scope and reputation, and is not in any way, as this name 
would seem to indicate, confined to the little marl bank on 
which it happens to be anchored. We are not in any sense 
whatever a state institution, as was shown in the late 
attempt of the Jersey mosquitoes about us to suck the 
blood of the college. Then why should we bear that little, 
cramped, disagreeable title—The College of New Jersey. 

Our true name, and the name by which we will always 
be known where we are loved and respected, is Princeton ; 
and, besides, for poetical use we have a charming appella- 
tion in * Nassau Hall.” 

Why, then, can’t we get rid of the obnoxious name? 
When our graduates, in the catalogues of Law Schools, 
Seminaries, &c., have C. N. J. appended to their names, it 
always proves an insoluble puzzle. Every one knows it 
cannot mean Princeton College, and so they are tortured 
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with the belief that their friends are after all only graduates 
of the Rutgers High School, the Squedunk State Academy 
or some other New Jersey excrescence. 

Now, we would deem it equal to a gift of one hundred 
thousand dollars if some friend of dear old Princeton would 
take measures to have our legal name made to correspond 
to our actual name, and relieve our catalogue of its imposed 
resemblance to the report of the New Jersey State Lunatic 
Asylum. Atma Mater. 


THE MEGATHERIUM AND HIS TREE. 


We have always admired this little restoration, but lately 
we have become conscious of a growing want of reverence 
for the genius which projected that tree on which the crea- 
ture leans. We object to it on purely scientific grounds. 
Of its other aspects we have nothing to say. We would 
not call in question the. propriety of making a skeleton 
climb with great show of interest a green, fresh, umbra- 
geous tree. This we would readily excuse as a frenzied 
poetic license, just as we'did recently on viewing a human 
skull arrayed in a regulation army cap, and holding a clay 
pipe between its teeth. Nor would we criticize the mechani- 
cal needlessness of so huge a support for a weight so slight 
as the plaster forearms of the megatherium ; nor the artistic 
blunder of so placing this pillar as to screen its interesting 
burden from any who might desire a distant, general view ; 
nor even the botanical preposterousness of the tree itself. 
All this we would be willing, even anxious to forget. But 
when Mr. Ward, in the face of all geologic research, calmly 
and deliberately requests us to believe that any megatherium 
ever had the opportunity of browsing on a tree of the car- 
boniferous, the voice of our indignation must be heard 
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reprobating the cool effrontery of the imputation cast upon 
our knowledge. Hereafter we shall look with distrust on 
any embellishments by this artist. His fossils are neces- 
sarily correct, but his landscapes are by no means reliable. 


W. S. 


[Nore.—Mr. Ward may possibly have intended the tree for a l’alm, but 
how we are to conceive of a Palm with large branches all the way up the 
trunk, he does not tell us. Whatever he means it for, the tree is a mon 
strosity.—Eps. ] 


THE COLLEGE PUMPS. 


Princeton, I have every reason to believe, of all the 
first class colleges in the land, ia the only one deprived of 
certain conveniences essential to the comfort and often 
health, of the student. Perhaps none of her deficiencies 
ig more apparent than the want discoverable in the wretched 
apparatus called pumps, which furnish the necessary supply 
of water to the college. If all of the water required were 
brought to the different rooms by the servants, there would 
be little or no ground for complaint; though, no doubt, the 
creaking of the pump handle, early in the morning, has 
often aroused the slumberer long before his accustomed 
waking hour, thereby exciting his terrible wrath. 

Owing to an innate indolence, our servants are ever 
striving to lessen their labors as much as possible, even 
though they lessen the comforts and pleasures of those for 
whom they are employed. A small quantity of water, 
brought early in the day, is expected to last for the next 
twenty-four hours. If an extra pitcher of water be needed, 
either for drinking or other purposes, the one in want must 
supply his own need. It is unnecessary to state how diffi- 
cult a thing this is to accomplish. It is also needless to 
picture either one of the three pumps, each of which is 
probably five feet in height, with a handle three or four feet 
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in length, and that situated on the opposite side from the 
spout, so that, in order to procure water, the aid of some 
bystander must be called into requisition; or the pitcher 
must be placed upon the stones forming the waste ditch, 
thus endangering its safety. Nor are these all of the diffi- 
culties. Even such great inconvenince might be tolerated, 
were they the only ones. 

The crowning point of one’s troubles is the almost per- 
petual state of ill repair, in which either one or two of the 
pumps ever are. Even when they are in good order, it 
requires about as much exertion to filla pitcher with water, 
us it would to carry a large pail full from Lake McCosh. 
It is true that there is always a delightful (?) accompani- 
ment to the working of the pump; yet, notwithstanding 
this great inducement to make use of it, the effort required 
in pumping almost destroys the otherwise fine effect of that 
musical creak. 

It seems as though it were about time that some thing 
modern in the pump line, if we must have pumps, should 
supplant the kind now in nse. Let something more dura- 
ble, and less liable to rot, than wood, be substituted. An 
iron pump, of moderate size, with the handle on the side, 
would more than equal in effectiveness, all three of those 
huge—I don’t know what to call them,—which occupy such 
prominent positions on the campus, at the present time. 

The convenience, comfort, and welfare of the students, 
as well as the fine appearance of the college grounds gen- 
erally, would be greatly promoted if something were to 
be done to obviate this source of much discontent and 
cause of much complaint. Perhaps this article may meet 
the approbation of an energetic member of the college, who, 
as he has done in other matters of a like importance, may 
direct the attentiou of the alumni and friends of Princeton 
to this want, and, securing their aid and sympathy, may 
thus bring about the greatly to be desired improvement. 

° 


J. 





? 
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COLLEGE PATRIOTISM. 


There is a general tendency pervading our institution 





now, which is probably found in all colleges to a greater or 
less degree, but which is especially characteristic of Prince- 
ton. We refer to the fickle and uncertain support given to 
our athletic organizations. If the boat crew, base ball nine, 
or foot ball twenty are successful, they are lauded and 
encouraged by every meansin our power; but if, perchance, 
they are unfortanate, and fail to win some victory, be it 
small or great, we pounce upon them, and with all the bit- 
terness and sarcasm at our command, we drive them deeper 
into the depths of humiliation and discouragement. 

Do we suppose that they have no feelings in regard to 
the matter? Does it make no difference to them that they 
suffer an ignominious defeat? Do we hope to encourage 
them or incite them to greater deeds by snubbing them to 
their faces, and abusing them behind their backs? 

We should rather encourage them in their despondency 
with words of cheer, and assist them by our sympathy to 
‘** do better next time.” 

The point in question was well exemplified in the recent 
match with the Harvard nine. After the game was finished, 
nothing was heard but execrations against our nine for 
allowing theuselves to be defeated ; and how unkind it was! 
To be sure, there was some playing that might have been 
bettered, but the fellows did their best, and when they were 
beaten, there was, probably, not a man outside the nine 
who felt more humiliated by the defeat than the nine them- 
selves. Why can’t we be more patriotic ? Let us stand up for 
our college institutions. Other college men will talk you 
to death about their college and its belongings; and we 
might do well to imitate them, sufficiently, at least, to raise 
our enthusiasm a little above its present lukewarm tempera- 
ture, even though we did not reach the “ boiling point” of 


some. ° C. 
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Bhitovial. 


WE SEE THAT our exchanges are speculating pretty exten- 
sively on the chances of the various colleges for success if 
they conclude to enter the coming Inter-eollegiate Contest 
in Mathematics. This has led us to compare advantages in 
this respect, and this comparison has given us a high 
opinion of the shrewdness of our delegates when they voted 
against a competition in Mathematics and in favor of Mental 
Science. It is true that we have with us a professor who is 
peculiarly gifted as a teacher of mathematics and who has 
endeared the whole subject to those who were so fortunate 
as to elect his branch. He has done all that any one mortal 
man coulddo. But we should have at least three professors 
of mathematics, and we think this cotlege can never be 
sufficiently grateful for the last gift of our great benefactor 
which provided $100,000 for a professorship of engineering 
and the higher mathematics. 

Harvard and Cornell probably take the lead in mathe- 
matical advantages, but nearly every college in the country 
devotes more time than we to this great educator. We 
have such splendid opportunities and incitements to the 
study of mental science that all the energy and enthusiasm 
of our college seem to go out in that direction. As an 
illustration we will take the extreme case of Harvard, which 
is undoubtedly the finest mathematical college on this con- 
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tinent. There in elective mathematics alone they have nine 
distinct and separate courses where we have only one, and 
a very meagre one at that. On the single subject of Ana- 
lytical Geometry they have three different courses carried 
on at the same time by different professors, and in plane 
analytics alone they complete Salmon’s Conic Sections, 
the best text book on the subject in any language. 

We do not pretend to treat Analytical Geometry at all 
for more than two terms in the entire course, and then only 
in a very slim and elementary work. Here we spend four 
hours out of our four years on analytics of three dimensions. 
There they devote to the subject as many terms as we do 
hours. 

Until some arrangements are made to give us parallel 
elective courses in mathematics we can never hope to com- 
pete successfully in any Intercollegiate Contest on this sub- 
ject. If the elective system means anything, it means to 
allow a man to pursue the bent of his genius, and no man 
desiring to study mathematics can be satisfied with one 
hour aweek. Why, if a mathematician confined himself to 
such a meagre course he would soon forget all his formulas 
and equations, and the books of his youth, his old friends, 
would become to him sealed volumes. 

And then if professors are of any use, which we most 
sincerely believe they are, no young mathematician can be 
expected to attack alone and unaided in this college all 
those dragons of the subject, which are publicly slain for 
him ‘in other institutions. It is a significant fact that St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, though by no means the largest, 
regularly produces more Senior Wranglers than all its six- 
teen rival colleges combined. 

Princeton should immediately take steps to supply an 
adequate course of mathematical instruction or at once 
abandon al] thoughts of a mathematical contest and mass 
all its competitive energies on mental science. 
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GREAT SURPRISE HAS been expressed by several of our 
exchanges that Princeton, occupying the position she does, 
among the first class colleges of our land, has not longsince 
established a weekly paper, in addition to her monthly 
magazine. To those of us who have witnessed the unsuc- 
cessful efforts which have been made from time to time, in 
this direction, the failure is not so wonderful. Yet we are 
led in this connection to call the attention of the friends of 
the college — both alumni and undergraduate —to the 
unusually small proportion of subscribers, enrolled upon 
our list. The great objection made by “ the powers that 
be” to the establishment of an additional weekly periodical, 
is the pecuniary risk which must be involved in such an 
undertaking. Now to this argument we can offer no offset— 
seeing how very remiss the friends of the Institution are in 
* backing up” the only periodical to which the college now 
lays any claim. The present article, then, is written with a 
view to urging the members of college and friends of the 
institution, generally, to a more liberal support of their 
literary representative organ. It lies wholly in their power 
as to whether the present “ new departure ’’—made by ’75 
und to be continued by ’76—shall be a success or not. When 
the subscription paper is passed around by the incoming 
“board,” let every man feel it to be his duty to subscribe 
for one or more copies of the “ Nassau Lir.”—and not only 
this, but let him fulfill his pledge after he has so subscribed, ° 
by paying the amount which he has pledged. 

We trust nothing further may be necessary on this topic 
but that all may respond liberally to the support of the 
magazine—so that the only objection-to the establishment 
of a weekly newspaper may be done away with, and the 
time may soon be welcomed, when Princeton will glory in 
the existence of a weekly newspaper, in addition to her 
‘“ Literary Magazine.” 
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s. 


THE EXPERIMENTAL year of the greatest change the “ Lrr. 
has ever undergone is now finished. The inauguration of a 
new period in the literary annals of Princeton has been 
made. The class of ’75, as it now hands over the manage- 
ment of the “ Lit.” to the class of ’76, cannot but con- 
gratulate itself on the success with which its efforts in insti- 
tuting a monthly periodical have been attended. It might 
have proved a greater benefit to the college, if the class 
had been able to introduce a weekly or fortnightly journal, 
instead of the * Lit.;”’ but as this would have been a change 
more radical, and of an entirely different character from 
the one already made, it hardly seems fair to take it for 
granted that a paper would have succeeded even as well as a 
monthly “ magazine ” has. 

The “ Lit.” generally, has been well supported, and to 
those who have so generously given us their aid, we offer 
our sineere thanks. We cannot, however, refrain from 
expressing our surprise, that out of so large a number of 
students as are here enrolled, so small a proportion are sub- 
scribers to the representative organ of the college. The 
editors themselves have been obliged to solicit subscrip- 
tions, and even they have met with comparatively poor sue- 
cess. Were it not for a few loyal sons, Princeton would 
hardly support an annual periodical, let alone a weekly paper. 

The editors, in making their farewell bow, only wish to 
state, that they have done all within their power to make 
the “ Lrr.” as successful as it has ever been. Of course, the 
many difficulties which accompany all experiments attended 
them in this new order of things and any palpable faults in 
the management of the magazine mnuat be attributed, in 
part, to the fact that it has been an experiment. If ’76 
intends to make still farther improvements, she has our 
best wishes for her success. That she may continue to 
keep the “ Lit.” up to the high standard it has ever occu- 
pied, is the last wish of the editorial chair of ’75. 
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Olla-potriba. 


Jonn C. Greex.—Truly a great and good lesson is taught by the life and 
death of Princeton’s most liberal benefactor. John C. Green. Although his 
dying wish that no eulogium should be pronounced or written on him, places 
a finger on the lips ready to chant his well deserved praise, yet we may give 
a brief outline of his healthy, happy, heart-satisfying life. 

Born in New Jersey, he early entered business in New York. There he 
soon evinced marked and admirable traits of character, and was honored with 
the highest trusts. These he fulfilled so faithfully, that he became a distin- 
guished example of the most exalted business integrity and ability. From 
this point he rose steadily to the very highest positions in business circles. 
Wealth flowed in upon him. He ranked among the merchant princes of the 
metropolis. Now came the crucial test. How would he use this wealth? 
Here came in his religious character. He was a man fearing God, and had 
a deep sense of his responsibility. 

He became a bountiful benefactor to many of the leading charitable, 
benevolent and literary institutions of this land. His gifts were judicious 
and munificent and his private bounties were almost without limit. He was 
unswerving and unhesitating in his advice and action, never faltering where 
he saw the right. His gifts to Princeton were particularly well judged and 
munificent, amounting to more than $650,000. He died in blessed christian 
confidence. universally lamented. He will ever be regarded as an honor to 


American manhood, and dearly beloved by all who knew him. 





Ciio Hatz, April 30, 1875, 
Whereas: By the ruling of Him whose ways are to us inscrutable, we have 
been bereaved of one of our most esteemed members, Joun C. Green of 
New York, therefore be it 
Resolved, That in the death of Mr. Green the Cliosophic Society has lost 
one of its. most honored members, the College its most generous benefactor, 
the community in which he lived one of its most upright citizens, and the 
Church one of its most faithful supporters. 
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Resolved, That in his life we have seen manifested such sterling qualities 
of manhood as are worthy of the closest imitation. 

Resolved, That while we would not intrude upon the sacredness of their 
sorrow, yet we would extend to the afflicted wife and relatives of the deceased, 
our most tender sympathy. 

Resolved, That, as a public expression of our sorrow, a committee of 
four be appointed from Hall to attend the funeral next Monday; and that 
the Hall be draped in mourning for thirty days. 

Resolved, That these resolutions be inscribed upon our minutes; that a 
copy be sent to the family of the deceased; and that they be published in 
the Princeton Press, Nassau Lirerany Macazine, and N. Y. Daily Tribune. 

G. H. Branprt, 

A. R. ScHanck, 

Jas. M. Bark ey, 
Committee. 





Gymwyastic Gonrest.—The annual gymnastic contest of the senior class 
took place in the college gymnasium on Saturday, May 8th. The failure to 
have a contest last Spring augured very unfavorably for future contests. 
This difficulty was obviated, however, this present year, by the benevolence 
of two of our graduates, who kindly contributed sufficient money to procure 
the requisite prizes. 

The contestants, nine in number, were as follows:—C. C. Allen, W. 8S. 
Archer, Frank Biddle, ‘V. S. Cheesman, W. P. Cummins, E. W. Greenough, 
R. J. Hall, J. H. Lionberger, Theodore Sheldon. 

On account of their repute, some of them having distinguished themselves 
at the Athletic Tournament held in New York, in the Fall of °73, a great 
treat was expected. Nor were we disappointed. Though we had set our 
expectation rather high, we were not prepared for the brilliant display of 
muscular strength and physical energy which greeted our vision. It is 
unnecessary to say that the best performances, were the efforts of Mr. Shel- 
don. This gentleman’s renown among us as a gymnast, ranks far above 
that possessed by any undergraduate of the college, and even beyond that 
which can be attributed to any of those who have been here, since the gym 
nasium has been built. His feats on the horizontal bar, the rings, and the 
trapeze were especially noteworthy. The first prize for general excellence, 
as a matter of course, was awarded to him, as well as the club pendant prize 
for superiority in swinging the Indian Clubs. Mr. Lionberger hardly did 
himself justice, though he showed that he was the only man in °75, who 
could compete with Sheldon, with any hope of success. The second prize 
for general excellence was conferred upon him. 

The contestants for the heavy weight prize, a very beautiful piece of 
workmanship, were quite numerous. Messrs. Biddle, Allen, Greenough 
and Cummings seemed to be the favorites before the contest ; but “ Little 
Sage’s’’ stock began to rise, after he had pulled himself up four times, with 
one hand. All of the latter's efforts were eminently successful. His front 
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and back balances, while suspended from Cummins’ hands, the latter hang- 
ing from the trapeze, were exceedingly well dome. But the climax of his 
success was reached, when he ‘‘ did the cross,’’ which he accomplished to 
perfection. It was as generally believed that ‘*Sage’’ would get the prize. 
before the Judges made known their decisions, as it was, that Sheldon would 
receive the first for general excellence. We cannot omit a notice of Cum- 
mins’ peg-pole performance. In this particular, he far excelled all the 
points,”’ he 


other competitors. Had he been able to make a few more 
would have rendered even Archer's chance rather slim. 

While the Judges, Messrs. J. Dulles and Robt. Hall of the class of °73. 
and A. Marquand, '74, were making their decisions, a pleasant little episode 
oecurred—the presentation of a very handsome testimonial to Mr. Goldie, 
our much. respected instructor in gymnastics. Mr. L. Kargé made the 
necessary remarks, on the part of the class, in a short neatly-turned speech. 
He paid just tribute to Mr. Goldie’s merit, and he well expressed the sorrow 
and regret which the class of "75 would experience, when they pass out from 
under his instruction. 

We hope that there will be no further omission of contests in years to 
come. Certainly, Princeton has friends enough who will gladly aid in the 
continuance of one of her most interesting and most beneficial athletic exhi- 
hitions. 

Books on THE Civit. War Given to THE CoL_Lece Liprary.—The his- 
tory of the great convulsion through which our country lately passed seems 
so important to young men. that an alufnnus of our college, Mr. John S. 
Pierson of New York, belonging to ihe class of 1840, has presented to the 
College library an aggregate of about 1000 volumes, illustrative of the grand 
struggle. He has collected impartially books of every character, so far as 
they have come within his reach. Among general histories of the war, are 
not only the more methodical narratives of Greeley, Draper, Schmucker, 
Victor, and the like, on one side, with Stephens, Pollard and Johnston, on 
the other; but the livelier compilations of Abbott, ‘* Carleton,’’ Headley, 
Swinton, and Lossing, as well as those of Botts, Foote and Lunt. With 
these ought also to be named, Moore’s Rebellion record, (12 v., 8vo.) the 
New York Tribune (April, 1861-June, 1865. 19 v., folio), and Harper's 
Weekly (1861-65, 7 v., folio) with its wealth of pictorial illustration. 

To gratify state pride and local interest, a very large number of volumes 
have been collected exhibiting the share taken by those governments in the 
war. Eleven states are thus distinguished, independently of 70 volumes of 
adjutant generals’ reports. These last are not always columns of names and 
figures alone ; but sometimes accompanied with brief biographies of soldiers, 
and recitals of their deeds. New York has given occasion for twenty-five 
volumes, relating the history of her more famous regiments, and of the spirit 
shown by Albany, Cayuga county, and the like. Massachusetts is represented 
in twenty-one volumes, recounting the history of distinguished regiments. 
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Her dense population is also indicated in narratives of the part taken by 
Fitchburg, Melrose, Wayland, and Athol, as well as by sketches of ninety- 
five graduates of Cambridge inserted in the Harvard memorial. 

But Virginia, having long been the chief theatre of the war, has thirty 
volumes, recounting the history of its national army of the Potomac, and of 
the confederate corps commanded by Forrest, Ashby, Mosby, Shelby and 
Morgan. Here also belong the lives of Stonewall Jackson, Lee and Davis, 
vach narrated by several biographers. Not far off are the antagonist leaders 
Kearny, Sheridan, Sherman, Grant and Lincoln, commemorated by as many 
more. Nor are inferior officers and common soldiers forgotten, but a fair 
representation of them admitted, under the names of Wilder Dwight, chap- 
lain Faller, adjutant Stearns and lieutenant Thompson. The student class 
especially is held up to admiration in the Harvard memorial for Massachu- 
setts, the Brown memorial for Khode Island, and that of the university of 
Virginia. 

Resembling biographies, and thrilling with strange adventure, are the 
narratives of ‘‘ The secret service,’’ the ‘* Stories of scouts,”’ the ** Diaries of 
refugees,’’ the ‘‘Cruises’’ of Alabamas and other blockade runners. What viva- 
city of emotion is produced by our sympathy with actors in these books! What 
strange memories are awakened by such titles as ‘* Four years in the saddle," 
‘* Partisan life with Mosby,"’ ‘*‘ My cave life at Vicksburg.’ What stirring 
recollections are roused by the words ‘‘ Potomac and Rapidan,"’ ‘* Pea Ridge 
and Prairie Grove,’’ ** Mission Ridge and Lookout Mountain,’’ ‘‘ The siege 
of Richmond.’’ What an Inferno of sadness, what eternities of grief may be 
found in the twenty-five separate narratives of prison life standing on these 
shelves! The carceri of Piranesi are not so dark ; the Tullianum of Rome 
is less forbidding. Depths of sorrow are here, profounder than those of mid 
earth, and Lasciate ogni speranza is written above. 

Hardly less distressing are the details of hospital experience, ceaselessly 
familiar with maimed and shattered forms, with wasted and haggard faces, 
with incurable and revolting disease. And yet, one soft illumination was 
admitted here, which found no entrance there. Woman's gentle hand 
smoothed the pillow of the soldier’s agony; her pitying face bent in blessing 
over spirits that could not be detained. ‘‘ Women of the war,’’ ‘* Women’s 
work in the war,’ and ‘‘ Sketches of hospital life,’’ are books not to be read 
without tears. 

** When pain and anguish ring the brow 
A ministering angel thou !"’ 

The medical and surgical history of the war, beautifully printed, and 
illustrated with fine engravings, contains information of priceless value to 
other lands that may be the theatre of strife. The like may be said of the 
reports of the Sanitary commission, made by men of high professional ac- 
complishment, serving without reward. The’ reports also of the Christian 
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commission, of the ‘* Cooper's shop”’ in Philadelphia, and the soldiers’ fairs 
held every where, show us how millions were poured out, free as water, to 
testify love of country and of its defenders. Over the rolling clouds of war, 
black as Erebus could belch, floated this golden splendor of venevolence. 

So grand a scene of human activity as was this conflict must engage the 
philosophic miud in the study of its causes and effects. Several shelves are 
devoted to the antecedents and constitutional bearings of the rebellion. 
Among them may be found the discussions of Jay, Hildreth, Mann, Owen, 
Whiting and Bledsoe, among our civilians; and of Adams, Bacon, Barnes, 
Beecher, Cheever, Fletcher, Haven, Hopkins, May, and others of our divines. 
More than forty volumes depict the state of the colored race in slavery. 
Several eminent foreigners, as Cochin. Gasparinu, Langel, are also allowed to 
present their judgments and opinions. 

Thirty volumes in verse exhibit the emotions of those who prefer that 
form of expression: and more than thirty fictitious narratives seek to heighten 
the effect of a scene full enough of the romantic, tragic, and astonishing. 
Nor has the donor forgotten to include in his gift specimens of the humorous 
compositions by which each side would make the other ridiculous ; successfully 
done, it must be owned, in the rollicking narratives of ** private Miles 
O'Reilly,” in the queer parodies of Petroleum Vesuvius Nashy, and above 
all in ‘* The New gospel of peace,’* by Richard Grant White. 

Not content with what he has thus brought together, Mr Pierson has 
printed and dispersed through the south, several hundred copies of a circular 
in the librarian’s name, addressed to alumni of the college, inviting them to 
supplement his labors by sending such books as they may suppose to present 
more fully or faithfully, the confederate side in the struggle. If these shall 
procure any considerable accession, the Princeton collection will rank among 
the richest in the land. Indeed, it is so, already ; if we may judge from the 
printed catalogues of the Boston public library, which gives only about two 
hundred titles ; and of the Library of congress, which contains about three 
hundred. Of these, moreover, no small part consists of pamphlets: whereas 
about eighty pamphlets in our possession have not been alluded to above. 
If we liberally suppose that these collections have doubled since their cata 
logues were printed, a margin yet remains for regarding ours as much supe 
rior to them. All such nuclei, moreover, attract to themselves the fugitive 
and satellite gatherings of men who have interested themselves in the same 
subject ; or they are regarded as suitable depositories by those who dispose 
of government publications. Gen. Belknap, secretary of war, has already 
recognized this truth, by contributing nearly seventy maps, beautifully 
engraved, of localities famous in the course of the strife. The bureau of 
engineers have also sent reports of ordnance operations against several rebel 
fortresses in the South. Such rare materials as these will make the library an 
advantageous resort for those who would understand this most extraordinary 


conflict of modern times. 
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Taar Cannox.—The controversy over the Cannon removed from our 
campus a short time since by a party of Rutgers Students has been of such 
duration, and has attracted so much public notice that we deem it just to 


Princeton to give a fair and succinct account of the whole matter. The his- 


tory of the two cannon is well known. They were used in the battle of 


Princeton during the Revolution, and left near the town at that time. One 
of them is a large one weighing 1600 pounds; the other about 600. They 
were both formerly placed on the commons near Queenston, from whence, 
after various adventures between the towns-people and the students, they 
were placed where they now stand. The large one being the one about which 
there existed some doubt, it will be well to trace its history. It was, as we 
have said, left here during the Revolution, and was held as a town relic in 
common with the other one, until 1812. At that juncture it was loaned to 
the citizens of New Brunswick, in case of an alarm from the British. The 
people of Princeton never for ove moment released the cannon for good, but 
simply dent it to their neighbors at a time when it would have ill become 
them to refuse it. It was not returned as it should have been, but had to 
be reclaimed by the Princeton citizens from the New Brunswick Commons, 
where it had been thrown. It was brought back and placed at Queenston ; 
then on Duryea’s corner, and finally, in 1859, in the rear campus of the col 
lege. So it will be seen what claim Rutgers college has to the large cannon. 
The small one has never been removed from Princeton, and there can be no 
claim established by New Brunswick toit. On the night of the 26th of April 
last, a party of nine students from New Brunswick took away the small can 
non from our campus. This courageous deed was committed while the 
Princeton students were away in vacation, and when it acquired neither skill 
nor daring to accomplish it. As soon as it was known, excitement ran high 
and the Faculty eutered into negotiations for the recovery of the cannon. We 
will not give the particulars of this tedious affair. Suffice it to say the 
Arbitrators appointed by the two college Faculties came to an agreement on 
the night of May 19th. Every point made by Princeton was conceded, and 
the cannon was to be sent back. 

In the meanwhile the students had very naturally and reasonably become 
impatient at the delay and the uncertainty in which they were kept, and 
determined to be np and doing. A party of them concluded to visit Rut 
gers, and the night of the 19th of May was chosen. They were creditably 
informed that the Rutgers Faculty did not have control over the cannon, and 
would be unable to enforce the favorable decision of the arbitrators, if such 
decision was ever arrived at. They determined to go to New Brunswick, and 


demonstrate to Rutgers and to the public that we were able to take care of 


ourselves, if it came to that. We had been wronged; and the faculty with 
the interminable delay and their secrecy as to what was being done, seemed 
likely never to obtain redress. The expedition was undertaken with no 


spirit of marauding revenge, no desire to wantonly destroy Rutgers’ prop 
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erty, but simply to show them that we were able to bring back the cannon if 
they would let us know where it was concealed. There was also a desire 
to capture some valuable which could be held as an offset and a hostage for 
the return of our property. Viewed in the light of rigid law and justice, this 
like all college sprees was reprehensible, but judged, as all sensible persons 
will judge it, according to-college esprit de corps, it was natural and perfectly 
justifiable. Rutgers had stolen from us and we simply claimed retribution. 
The expedition was composed of twenty men, and went in three large 
wagons. It arrived there at one o'clock at night. The raiders would have 
proceeded to work at once, but waited and reconnoitred for two scouts who had 
gone down the afternoon before. These could not be found, and the time 
was jassing away. The boys were unwilling to attempt an assault without 
hearing from their scouts. Finally at three o'clock the missing ones were 
found, and then began the attack. Sentinels were stationed around the Rut 

gers campus, and @bout seven men started for the building known as the 
Museum, or Laboratory. The first entry was effected from the cellar by a back 
window. There the boys found alot of muskets, cartridge boxes, and bayonets. 
These were handed out in a hurry—one for each man. The upper stories 
were next invaded. Here they found nothing but chemicals, philosophical 
apparatus, &c. These were left untouched, and nothing was broken or 
destroyed, though the whole might have been demolished in an instant. 
After halfan hour had been consumed, daylight appeared, and the boys began to 
think they had better get back to breakfast. We omitted to state the wagons had 
at first been driven right up to the college gate, and one fellow was galloping 
around on horseback. One-of the wagons had been detained and the others 
sent further out of town just before the attack began. This vehicle was now 

called into requisition, and several muskets were piled into it. Then began the 
retreat, and there was presented the spectacle of twenty students on a dead 
run out of town, each with a musket or a cartridge box, while day had ap- 
peared and people were stirring along the streets. After a run of a mile, the 
other two wagons were reached, and the party started home. They arrived 
in Princeton about seven o'clock, and the guns were secreted, after which 
the boys dispersed to their rooms. It then became known for the first time 
that the cannon had been negotiated for, and that the very night the boys 
were away on the raid the whole matter had been settled. The announcement 

was made to the college that morning (the 20th), and the articles of agreement 

read to the students. This put a new face on the capture of the guns, but 
did not in the least alter the nature of the expedition. Had the faculty shown 
any degree of haste in recovering the cannon, or told the students definitely 

what was being done, as they should have done, the raid never would have 
been made. Instead of this, they had kept the entire affair secret, and had 

any trouble arisen from the taking of the guns, they would have had them- 

selves to thank for it. Fortunately, however, no such trouble arose. The 

guns as we have said before, were captured with the full intent of returning 
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them as soon as the cannon was recovered, and they were carefully preserved 
by the persons who took them, so that they could be delivered at the shortest 
notice. As soon as it became evident that the capture of the muskets was 
likely to interfere with the enforcement of the agreement arrived at by the 
arbitrators, the parties holding possession of them determined to show to the 
college and to Rutgers that there was no intention of holding the guns when the 
cannon should be returned. So on the night of the 21st, the muskets and 
accoutrements were turned over to the faculty, who guaranteed that the 
cannon should be brought back. The following was the document accom- 
panying the guns as transmitted to the faculty: 

** To the President and Faculty of Princeton College : 

rhe parties engaged in the removal of the muskets and accoutrements 
from Rutgers College on the night of the 19th instant, herewith commit to 
your charge and possession the said property The guns were taken as a 
hostage and security for the return of the Princeton Vannon from New 
Brunswick, and under the impression that the Arbitration sitting on the 
matter was likely to fail in obtaining such return. It has since been learned 
that the restoration of the cannon has been duly and fairly negotiated, and 
consequently the guns cease to serve the purpose for which they were cap 
tured. They are therefore hereby entrusted to your keeping, to be held in 
security for the cannon, and to be returned as soon as the restoration of said 
cannon is accomplished.” 

The faculty did not think they could consistently or honorably hold the 
guns as a hostage, and accepted them on condition that they would be allowed 


to dispose of them at their discretion, and they were sent immediately back 


to Rutgers. The same night the cannon was sent to Princeton from New 
Brunswick, and the two wagons met and passed each other half way. Thus. 


the great ** Jersey Cannon War’ ended, and the disputed relic again occu 

pies its accustomed place in the campus, and thus the muskets turned out 
nothing but a fair retribution and a simple demonstration to New Brunswick 
and the public that when it came to college pranks we were not to be ridden 
over by the insignificant institution on the Raritan. We heard the act con 

demned by one or two of that class of men who can never see the justice or the 
good sense of anything in which they themselves have not participated ; and 
by one or two others of a still more contemptible class whose immaculate sanc 

tity is above countenancing anything not conducted in long metre and closed 
with a benediction. But by all who understood the matter or were capable of 
looking at it fairly, it was regarded in its true light—as a college spree, 
and perfectly justifiable under the circumstances. And just here we would 
say that this entire affair, from the beginning to the end, has been aggravated 
and complicated by the exaggerated, and in many instances utterly ground 

less, reports which have appeared in certain of the newspapers. Of none can 
this be said with greater truth, than of the one in the N. Y. Herald of the 21st, 
describing the raid on Rutgers. The writer claims to have been with the 
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expedition, butif so he must have been decidedly aérialized with whiskey, or he 
has become so thoroughly imbued with the spirit and tone of the Herald, that 
he cannot confine himself within the conventional bounds of truth. The report 
was substantially false, and calculated to in every way mislead the public. In 
closing this recital, permit us to say that the entire difficulty had its origin in 
the blundering attempt of an insignificant institution to attain a reputation by 
theft which it had been unable to achieve honorably; it was aggravated by 
the senseless interference and absurd exaggeration of the newspapers, and 


it was unneccessarily prolonged by the formality of the College Faculty. 


Srvupents’ Lecture Association. —The closing lecture under the auspices 
of the ** Students’ Lecture Association’’ was delivered on Tuesday Evening, 
May 11, by Joha B. Gough. The subject *‘ Peculiar People’. Although 
we had heard the lecture on one or two occasions previous—yet it had lost 
none of its interest, and we left the church impressed more forcibly than 
ever before, with Mr. Gough's wonderful oratorical powers. To attempt a 
criticism of bis lecture would be futile. Everything said was replete with 
instruction— not a word or thought was uttered which did not carry with it 
volumes unexpressed. 

The audience was large and appreciative. The fact that this was the 
largest audience which has been convened during the present course of lec 
tures leads us to remark on the necessity of securing men who have the 
ability to draw crowded houses. The financial situation of the Association 
was at one time very embarrassing, so much sv that it was feared the Asso 
ciation would fall short of their necessary expenses in their receipts. Thanks 
to the lecturer who closed the course, and the ** Glee Club’’—the association 
has managed to find its way out of the darkness fur the present year. Would 
it not be well, however, to secure the services of such men as Gough, Phil- 
lips, Parsons and others of like rank even tho’ they may be somewhat more 
expensive in their charges, than to seek to lessen expenses by obtaining big 
men who do not bring together what may properly be called a ‘* house.” 
It is very evident that the association cannot depend upcn the number of 
‘season tickets’ which are sold to support itself. The real support comes 
from the admission tickets which are sold the night of the lecture. Now 
unless the lecturer be one whom the generality of the students consider a 
lecturer—the support will not be found when called for. Another matter 
which has suggested itself to us is that one of the conditions of entrance 
into the association should be that every member when he is elected pledge 
himself to purchase a season ticket. This would furnish a certain capital to 
start with, and we believe, would relieve the association from much of the 
embarrassment which was experienced during the last season. 

Saratoca.—The choice of the same place for the Regatta this year seems 
to please nearly every one, and we have no doubt that the arrangements will 
be far more perfect this year than last. The course has been changed 
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and laid out differently. 


Point, where the lake is over a mile wide. 


point will be west of Snake Hill. 
miles in a north-easterly direction. 


out with buoys 


before the day of the race. 
friends of these crews 
dili’s Point, just at the finishing line. 
the lake and the avenue is to be widened. 


edly be very complete. 
Our Boat Crew 
the University Crew 


never send a better crew than this. 


energy and pluck. 


will be seen from the statistics. 


statistics : 
Name. Position. 
1. J. Ely, 
2. R. J. Hall, 
3. W. B. VanLennep, 
4. G. D. Parmley, 
6. F. Biddle, 
6. B. Nicoll, 
B. Hall, substitute. 


bow, 
port bow, 


port waist, 


stroke, 


Parmley’s). 
thing else on this truly wonderful crew. 


wonderfully apt oarsmen for such a heavy crew. 


starboard waist, 


starboard stroke, 


of course they still have their slight defects in style. 





near Moon’s dock, it has been carried about half a mile south, to 


compete, and there will be no possible excuse for fouling. 


[J UNE, 


Instead of having the finish in the narrow outlet 


famsdill's 


Though this change will preclude 
any such exciting moment as that in which the winning Freshman Crew 
struck the stake-boat, almost within arms-reach of the frenzied multitude on 


the grand stand, yet it will give abundant room for all the crews wishing to 


The starting 


The course will be a straight-away three 

The course of each crew will be marked 
Yale, Harvard and Cornell have secured quarters at Sul 
phur Springs and Columbia, Williams and Princeton are near by, which of 
course will make the south end the most interesting portion of the lake 
It seems that Mr. John P. Conkling bas recently 


built a hotel at the Sulphur Springs which will very pleasantly accommodate 
A grand stand capable of seating ten thousand, is to be built on Rams 


A side walk for the benefit of pedestrians, is to be built from Saratoga to 
rhe Saratoga Rowing Associa 


tion seem to be acting very energetically and all arrangements will undoubt 


The hearts and hopes of Nassau Hall are centred in 
We can calmly say that in our opinion Princeton can 
Every man is a perfect physical speci 
men and seems to combine the greatest strength with inexhaustible health, 
They are well matched and peculiarly even in height, as 
rhey have been put through a most rigid 


course of training by the efficient captain and stroke, Mr. Nicoll, and are 


The following are their 


Age. 


22 
20 
21 

19 
20 


20 


Wt. 


153 
165 
180 
185 
177 


165 


mention, by way of preface, that the very slow long stroke which they have 


Ht. 
5 1l 
6 0 
61 
61 
60 
6 0 


The chests measure from 42 inches (the smallest) up to 45 inches (Mr. 
These are wonderful chests, but only in keeping with every 
They row together beautifully, but 
Their numerous and 
striking excellences are dear to every Princeton heart and need not be cata 
logued here, but we think a little criticism will not hurt them. We may 
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been rowing was simply to get the men in good form and need not cause any 
alarm. The straight backs in the crew are Parmley, VanLennep and Ely ; 
the round backs are Hall. Biddle and Nicoll, for in this fault the stroke is 
fully as bad ashiscrew. Nicolland Parmley commence the recover quicker 
than any of the others; Parmley seems to have caught it from close imita 
tion of Nicoll. Mr. Biddle, No. 5, is getting the catch at the beginning bet 
ter than ever before and has wonderfully improved in handling hisoar. He 
needs to throw his chest out. Mr. Parmley’s oar is not handled so well and 
sometimes slivers the water. Mr. VanLennep settles, waits or hangs before 
he goes forward on the recover, but he handles his oar prettily and seems to 
get the catch at the beginning. Mr. R. Hall has not quite thrown away the 
last year’s stroke and seems to have some trouble in getting his oar as far 
forward as the others. Mr. Ely, bow, sometimes shrugs one shoulder in a 
peculiar way. He has a tremendously responsible position, and should the 
boat in the race by any possibility strike a buoy, he will never after be happy. 
Therefore he should pay the greatest attention to steering and should row 
low on every possible occasion. 

These criticisms are not made in any hypercritical spirit, but only for the 
good of the crew, and we know they will be accepted in good part by the big, 
healthy, strong and jolly duffers who are this year to carry Princeton's ban- 
ner to the front. As for the substitute, Mr. Bolton Hall, he is the literary 
man of the crew, and no Lit. seems complete without an article from his 


versatile pen 


The measurements of our Freshman crew, just taken, are as follows: 


Name. Pos. Age. Ht. Wt. Chest. Biceps. 
6. VanLennep, Capt., Stroke, 18 5 9} 156 403 123 
5. Kargé, Starboard stroke, 18 5 9} 175 40 133 
4. Stevenson, Port waist, 19 57 161 424 13 
3. McFarlane, Starboard waist, 19 5 78 155 394 134 
2. Savage. Port bow, 20 5 10 160 38 13% 
1. Thurston, Bow, 17 5 6 135 38} 13 


Hess, substitute. 
At the time of writing this, a strange sort of lethargy seems to pervade 
this crew. If they really mean to go to Saratoga they must wake up and 


begin training in earnest. 


Base Baui.—The base ball season, of which so much had been predict 
ed, fairly opened on the 12th of May. It is with poor grace that we record 
the ill-suecess of our University nine, in their games with the Chelseas and 
the Harvards, the former occuring on the 12th of May, and the latter, on the 
15th. It is difficult, indeed, to discover why there should be any trouble in 
selecting a nine which will honor its Alma Mater now, as the University 
nines of former years did. Certainly, the material is not lacking. What is 
the difficulty, then ? 
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rhere is no use in *‘erying over spilled milk,"’ however. We lost the 
first two games of the season, and nothing remains but to give the score, 
and show how we might have been victorious, if 


rhe following is the score of the game with the Chelseas: 


Innings. a 266 6 7 Fa 
Princeton, @orta¢€e610 0 @—¢ 
Chelseas, 0003000 5 O—8& 


lime of game 1h. 45m. Umpire—Mr. F. Danning, ‘76 

Some excellent playing was observed in this game. The effectiveness of 
Mann's pitching, on the part of the University nine, was really marvellous. 
He well deserves the renown he possesses in being considered an adept in 
his art. The Chelseas. too, evinced many excellent quatities, and weli 
deserved the success they met with 

Of the Harvard game, however, not much can be said: the less, the bet 
ter, we think. That Princeton had it all her way until the 5th inning, is an 
indisputable fact: but, that Harvard had it all her way afterward, is undeni 
able too. Here, also, Mann's success in pitching was wonderful With 
respectable backing, his skill would have been more apparent, as many of 
the Harvard men secured their bases on hits that far from entitled them to 
their success. 

The fullowing is the score of the Harvard game, the first of a series for 


the college championship 


PRINCETON. Harvarp 
1 B. R. 1B. R 
Laughlin, s., 2 1 + Leeds, s., 2» 3 
Jacobus, c.. 0 © Lattiam, r.. ae 
Walker, m., 2 1 Hooper, p., 1 0 
Campbell, a., 1 2 Tyng, c., 0 0 
Woods, b., l 1 Kent, a.. 2 l 
Bradford, r., 0 © Thayer, b., 1 0 
Mann, p., 2 1 Ernst, m., 1 0 
Denny, h., 1 1 Tower, |.. 1 3 
Duffield, 1., 1 0 Thatcher. h., ' 3 
10 ‘ q \ 

Innings, 1283 465 67 8 &. 
Princeton, 0012 383 100 0O}§7. 
Harvard, 1d00o001830 29. 


Time of game 2h. Umpire—Mr. Dunning, ‘76. Earned runs, P. 1. 

The first victory the University nine obtained this season was won on 
May 20th. Its opponents were the Flyaways of Brooklyn. The game was 
hardly up to the standard both nines have been noted for; yet there was a 
decided improvement on the part of the University. The batting of its 
members was excellent indeed ; in fact, far better than it has been at any 
other time this Spring, thus far. Laughlin’s success in ‘‘ blocking’’ was 
quite wonderful. Woods and Mann distinguished themselves both at the bat 
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and in the field. as usual. We regret that Jacobus was so unfortunate as to 
be disabled. The nine will miss him very much, if his injury prove of a 
serious nature, and thus compel him to cease ball playing altogether. The 


following is the score of the game: 


PRINCETON. FLYAWAYS. 
1 B. R. lB. Rk 
Laughlin, s., 4 2 Loughlin, b., 2 1 
Jacobus, c., 2 1 Fallon, p.. 0 1 
Walker, m., 1 1 Moore, a., 1 1 
Campbell, a., 0 0 Shandbey, m., 0 0 
Woods, b., 2 0 Quinn, s., 1 0 
Bradford, r., 2 1 dJochy, |., 2 0 
Mann, p., 1 2 Norton, e., 1 0 
Denny, h 1 1 Buchanan, b., 0 0 
Duffield, 1., 2 2 Gilgan, r., . | 
15 10 8 4 
Innings, is @ ¢ 2 € tf Se 
Princeton, 100 02 02 1 4—10. 
Flyaways, 09000623 66 @ I—4. 


lime of game 2h. Umpire—Mr. James Shea of the Jersey City Club. 

The closest game ever played by the University nine, took place on Fri- 
day, May 21st. The visiting nine was the Centennial, professional. of Phil- 
adelphia. Princeton, as usual, lost the ‘* toss,’’ buat this did not seem to 
discourage the boys, since they played an excellent game throughout the 
whole nine innings. The first ran was made by Princeton during the second 
inning; while the professionals did not score until the third. From this 
time forth, until the ninth inning was reached, not a run was made by either 
nine. At the close of the ninth, however, the Centennials scored one, thus 
making the score two to one in their favor. We cannot but compliment the 
University upon the great improvement it has made lately. Its batting was 
excellent. Moffat did great credit to himself on second base. The rest of 
the, in-field played well, as usual. The out-field had so little to do, on 
account of Mann’s success in pitching, that neither fielder had much chance 


to distinguish himself. The score of the game was as fi lows : 


Princeton CENTENNIAL. 

rR. 1B. rR. 1B 
Laughlin, s., 0 O Radcliffe, s., 0 1 
Moffat, b., 0 O Craver, e., 0 1 
Walker, m., 0 1. Bechtel, r., 0 0 
Campbell, a., © 1. Fields, h., 0 0 
Woods. c., 1 1 Lovett, p., ] ] 
Bradford, r., 0 1 Mason, l., ® 1 
Mann, p.. 0 1 Abodie, a., 0 0 
Denney, h., 0 0 McGinley, b., = 
Duffield, 1.. 0 0 DeMott, m., 0 0 

1 5 2 6 
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Innings, 2 Oe & Sb. Ft Bs 
Princeton, 01000000 0O§t. 
Centennial, 003100000 1—32. 


Time of game 1 h. 30m. Umpire—Mr. Dunning, ‘76. 

We were almost satisfied to remain content with the honor of having 
played the finest amateur—professional game, with the Centennial. We 
were, therefore, unprepared for the great success that attended the effort of 
the University in its game with the Atlantics of Brooklyn. on Monday, May 
24th, which greatly added to our glory, and which gave us the honor of hav- 
ing engaged in the best two games ever played by professional and amateur 
nines. 

There were but few errors on either side. There was some fine playing 
evinced by the first baseman of the Atlantics, as well as the right field of the 
same nine. The pitcher seemed very effective; though Mann, of the Uni 
versity seemed to excel him in delivering the ball. The second was the 
finest inning of the game. Woods, of the University, caught a “ liner’’ from 
the bat with his left hand; and Campbell, the first baseman, was also 
enabled to make several brilliant catches. The excitement ran high at the 
beginning of the ninth inning, when the Atlantics had one man on the second 
and third bases respectively, and two men out. Mann caused the fever 
which had thus arisen, to subside, by a beautiful play in touching the Atlan 
tic representative on second, who had ventured a little too far from his base. 
The University was ‘* chicagoed"* in the last half of this inning ; thus closing 


the game by the score of 3 to 2 in itsfavor. The entire score was as follows : 
PRINCETON, ATLANTIC, 
rk. 1B. rR. 1) RB. 
Laughlin, s.. 1 0 Kessler, s., 0 0 
Moffat, b.. 0 0 Nichols, e.. 0 2 
Walker, m.., 0 1 Boyd, b.. 1 0 
Campbell, a., 0 0 Pabor, |., 1 1 
Woods, c.. 0 O Cassidy, p.. 0 1 
Bradford, r.. 0 © Patterson, r.. 0 0 
Mann, p.. 1 0 Knowdell, h.. 0 0 
Denney, h.. 1 1 Crane, a.. 0 0 
Duffield, |.. 0 0 Jack, m., 0 0 
8 2 2 4 
Innings. 128 445678 9 
Atlantic, 0002320000 O0=—?. 
Princeton, 100 0 0 0 0 2 0-8. 


Time of game 1h. 15m. Umpire—Mr. F. Dunning, ‘74. 
On Saturday, May 22d, the Freshman nine defeated the Lawrenceville 
nine. Seore 19 to 11. 


On Wednesday, May 26th. our nine will play Yale, and the next day will 
start on their Base Ball Tour. 
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Club, 


College, New Jersey. 


Island between local 
cricketers and several members of the 
creditably of late. 
an additional point in their favor was 
field, they playing but eight men in 


number of ladies present. The score 


Second Inning, 


ard Sykes. 
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Cricket.—Opening game of the season at Staten Island. 


players 


5 17 19 19 25 
Umpires—Messrs. Trotter and McKean. 
Time of Game—4:45.—N. VY. Sun. 





The first 
cricket game of the season was played on the grounds of the Staten 


and an eleven from Princeton 


The visiting eleven included two old Philadelphia 


base ball nine that has been playing so 


They, therefore, had a sure victory in store for them, and 


seen when the Islanders went to the 
the first inning. There were quite a 


was as follows: 


STATEN ISLAND. 

FIRST INNING. SECOND INNING. 
McPherson, b. Henry, 0 Luske, b. Miller, 8 
Stevens, b. Miller, 2 Romilly, b. Henry, 1 
Brewster, c. Johnson, b. Henry, 3 Haughton, b. Henry, 0 
Romilly, b. Henry, 0 McPherson, b. Henry, 0 
Luske, b. Miller, 5 Brewster, c. and b. Miller, 0 
Haughton, run out, b. Henry, 4 Lee, b. Miller, 0 
Roberts, not out, 3 Stevens, c. Marquand, b. Henry, 3 
Gardner, b. Henry, 0 J. Eyre, b. Miller, 0 
Byes, 4; wide, 4, 8 Roberts, b. Miller, 2 

Gardner, nor out, l 
Ruterbridge, b. Miller, 0 
Byes, 1; leg byes, 1; wide, 2 4 
Total, 25 Total, 19 
Fall of Wickets, 128: 4667 8 910 
First Inning, 3 8 8 8 16 2 25 25 
Second Inning, 7 7 7 9 9 15 15 18 19 19—19 
PRINCETON. 

FIRST INNING. SECOND INNING. 

Hitchcock, b. Brewster, 0 Marquand, b. Gardner, 4 
Thompson, c. Roberts, b. Brewster, 2. Henry, b. Gardner, 5 
Scott, b. Stevens. 2 Woods, hit wicket, 6 
Carr, b. Stevens, 5 Thompson, absent, 0 
Marquand, run out, 0 Johnston, c. Romilly, b. Brewster, 0 
Henry, c. Gardner, b. Brewster, 2 Armstrong, b. Brewster, 2 
Biddle, ec. Gardner, b. Brewster. 4 Biddle, b. Brewster, 0 
Johnston, b. Brewster, 0 Scott, ec. Stevens, b. Brewster, 4 
Miller, not out, 5 Miller, not out, 2 
Woods, ec. Romilly, b. Brewster, 6 Carr, ce. and b. Brewster, 1 
Armstrong, c. Stevens, b. Brewster, 1 Hitchcock, b. Gardner, 2 
Byes, 5; leg byes, 1; wide, 5 11 Byes, 4 

Total, 38 30 

Fall of Wickets, 'se-escee?e oe 

First Inning, 0 5 8 13 19 24 24 24 32 39—39 


25 28 28 40 —30 
Scorers—Messrs. Townsend 
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We have all received circulars from the Monroe Literary Bureau of Troy, 
N. Y., offering to write for us our Commencement Speeches. A student 
wus rendered very unhappy by allowing one of these purchased essays to be 
printed. It was found by an observant classmate that whole paragraphs of 
it were copied verbatim from a great English essay. When confronted with 
the plagiarism he denied having obtained the essay from any book. But 
even that subterfuge did not save him. Moral: be very shy of anything 


which ‘* gnarantees perfect secrecy.”’ 


Tue Specuixc Matcna.—We had hoped that Princeton from its very 
healthful situation and climate might escape the epidemic spelling mania, 
but it was not so fated. We had our spell, in which the only thing to be 
regretted was the small number of ladies who participated. Almost every 
where else the ladies have been successful, but here the sterner sex came off 
victorious. The first prize was captured by Jeff. Davis of the Junior class ; 
second prize by Mr. C. S. Robinson of the town. Jeff struck terror into the 
galleries by his majestic manner of quelling their too vociferous applause. 
The authorities were War-sess-ter and Web-e-ster. The words given were a 
shade more sensible than those propounded at Yale. We think the epidemic 


bas now spent its force and will gradually subside. 


We are glad to hear the boys once more singing onthe campus. It makes 
the mild evenings so really enjoyable. We hope the really good voices will 
continue their harmony, as it gives real delight to all who are so fortunate as 
to have a little spare time for a delicious evening lounge. It reminds us 


that in a single month we cease forever to be college boys. 


The Harvard boys have given up the Magenta and resumed their original 
color, crimson. This reminds us, that after our Freshman victory last year 
every bit of orange and every orange badge in Saratoga was bought up, and 
yet there was not more than enough to be perceptible among the blue and 


red. We had better go well prepared with badges and colors this year. 


We are told that there is a member of the Freshman crew who is acting 
in a most unaccountable and totally reprehensible manner. Though he has 
always been considered as a certain man onthe crew and has trained with 
them up to this time, now he refuses to row and train with the crew. He 
has succeeded in demoralizing a good crew and has ‘rendered almost wholly 
ineffectual the praiseworthy and persevering efforts of the captaiu, Mr. Van 
Lennep. Now after our splendid Freshman victory of last year, we do not 
intend to send up a demoralized crew to come in last, and this peculiar gen 
tleman may as well understand that if he does not make an entire change in 
his mode of action he will have effectually blasted the hopes of his class and 
will be most bitterly scorned by all staunch public opinion. We do not see 
how he can be totally dead to all class and college feeling. The eyes of all 


Princeton men are on him. We await the result 
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EXCHANGES. 

Since our last issue we have received the following exchanges : 

Magenta, Yale Record, Forest and Stream, Cornell Era, Yale Courant, 
Virginia University Magazine, Targum, Dartmouth, College Mercury, Owl, 
Harvard Advocate, Trinity Tablet, Williams Atheneum, Qberlin Review. 
Yale Lit., Normal Monthly, Georgia University Magazine, Lafayette 
Monthly, Archangel, Alumnal Quarterly, Cornell Review, College Spectator, 
Vassar Miscellany, College Herald, Scribner's Monthly. 

The Lafayette Monthly opens with a weak article entitled ‘* Ideals as to 
Society,’’ in the first two sentences of which it uses the word * ideals ’’ no 
less than seven times. We would recommend to the author a work om 
synonyms. The next article, on Maurice, Prince of Nassau, is much better— 
the writer has probably been reading Motley’s John of Barneveldt. To their 
poet I would recommend Coe’s Dyspepsia Cure. Under Exchanges they 
kick a little because we don't consider this youth a full fledged college 
Bryant. But let him remember that not all poets prove their genius in 
early boyhood. He may be an undeveloped Dryden. 

The spelling monomania is degenerating into a miserable, disgusting farce. 
As the Courant well says of their match: ‘‘The words given out were 
simply beastly."’ The following are specimens: Aphyllus, Amigdaloig, 
cuerpo, tragacanth, quaq-qa. Any man who could spell those words must 
be either a successful gambler or a born jackass. A match between young 
gentlemen and ladies on such words is certainly a reversion type in civiliza- 
tion. We have had too much of it. ‘‘ Give us a rest.”’ 

The Dartmouth for this month is a particularly good number. In a 
straightforward article it points out the many and glaring evils of the present 
system of grading in American colleges. But unfortunately it does not 
elaborate and render practical any new and better method. Our first honors 
at present are simply a sign that a man will be unsuccessful in after life, and 
every year at Princeton are taken by men who come in new—thus showing, 
if they were a standard, that Princeton has the poorest teaching in the 
country. But in reality they only show that the spirit of meazly grade-pole- 
ing cannot live in Princeton's manly air. 

The Harvard boys want an elective course in the Evolution Philosophy 
and speak rather disrespectfully of the older and more orthodox schools. 

The Magenta has in this number a jolly good college poem, which, you 
know, is almost as rare as the Phoenix. 

We have always heard that the great American poet was to come from 
the great west. His appearance has been anxiously looked for by critics, and 
they have kept ejaculating in the classic language of Harry Bloodgood, 
‘* He's got to come."’ But now let them cease. He has come. He writes 
for the University Reporter. His last ‘‘ bavbariec yawp”’ is in 16 verses, and 














~ 
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to 


It is full of such words as ‘‘ storm-king,”’ 


is entitled ‘‘ The Student.” 
He throws a poetic halo around the 


‘*amberhued,”’ ‘‘wierd,’’ *‘emaciate.”” 
fact of the student's having put on a clean shirt by saying, ‘* The manly toga 
he has just put on.’’ We quote the most intelligible verse : 
‘* There met | with a man of ancient mien ; 
There lurked a pine tree in his form ; his eyes 
With love light shone, and in their depths serene 
Was mirrored the calm blue of summer skies ; 
His actions were cathedrals, and his words 
Were echoes of the wind and songs of birds.” 
lhis strange, yet interesting character, who has a pine tree lurking in his 
system, reminds us of the famous individual, who, after having spoken a few 
words in a harsh guttural voice, ascended a pine and, pulling the tree after 
him, disappeared with it.— Yale Record. 
The Virginia University Magazine is interesting and conceited. Virginia 
may not be in her dotage after all. 


We are sorry to hear that in view of the damage to their boat house by 
an ice gorge Rutgers ‘‘has abandoned for the present the idea of entering 
the Regatta."’ ‘* There is many a slip ‘twixt the cup and the lip,”’ and in 
this case the slip was double. 

rhursday afternoon witnessed an exciting base ball contest between the 
Theologues and Freshmen. The Theologues displayed a remarkable facility 
for stopping flies with their bodies, and for running they have no superiors. 
It was a close game, but victory finally perched on the Freshmen, the score 
being 175 to 3.— Ez. 

In the Magenia there is an interesting article on ** Murder as a fine art,” 
very gracefully written. He ends as follows : 

At present I will only add that I have on hand two finished designs, 
which I shall be happy to communicate to any worthy person. The first is 
for the killing of a venerable gentleman, high in position, universally 
respected and disliked. The other has in view the murder of a banjo-player. 
The first is, I fear (like Dickens's caricature of Leigh Hunt), somewhat dis- 
figured by vindictiveness and personal feeling; the second I make bold to 
say, is a very dainty piece of work. H. C. M. 

The Yale Lit. tells us prettily, but too briefly, the sad story of Fitz Hugh 
Ludlow, who wrote the lines : 

** While we send for the napkin, the soup gets cold ; 

While the bonnet is trimming, the face grows old ; 

When we've matched our buttons, the pattern is sold : 
And everything comes too late, too late.’ 


The Lit. now passes into the hands of '76. 
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The Yale Record is always severe on its exchanges. The following are 
specimens : 

‘* Thirteen men publish the Dartmouth Lit. Inthe April No. the Ameri- 
can Eagle is pinched severely, and the shrieks he sends forth must be very 
attractive to the country patriot. On a cursory perusal it must be admitted 
that the most brilliant and meritorious article is an exceedingly well-written 
advertisement, beginning *‘ Fits Cured Free.”’ 

The University Monthly contains an exhaustive and searching criticism 
on the New York Ledger. The author, in a passage of great power, thinks 
Leon Lewis has exhausted himself, and that his later efforts have been of a 
very inferior character.’ 

The feminine element greatly preponderates in the Jowa Classic. 

At Saratoga this year prizes to the value of $1,000 and $2,000 will be 
given to competitors in foot races. 

A genius called Bolton recently altered an Australian musket into a fow!l- 
ing piece, and went out to slay a few fowls with it. The first time he fired it 
it jumped out of his hands, knocked him down, chased him across a thirty 
acre field, climbed through the fence after him, and kicked him, and jumped 
up and down on him, and the man only saved his life by climbing a big tree, 
while the gun waited an hour at the foot of the tree for him to come down. 

Professor, said a bright Freshman, the other day, ** 1 have found classical 
authority for ponying!"’ Prof.: *‘ Have you indeed! Let me hear it.”’ 
Fresh.: Horace says, pone me.— Dartmouth. 

One of the ‘*‘ Wells*’ maidens, on being asked in what class she was, 
blushingly made answer: ‘* Oh! [am in no class: | ama flirting special." 

Wells College Chronicle. 

Why is a Freshman like a telescope? Because he is easily drawn out, 
easily seen through, and easily shut up.— Ex 

Only a woman's hair! Who has not sometime in his life picked such a 
golden thread from his best coat collar, and felt his heart beating quicker for 
it? Or gazed upon a tress laid away in some nook, and not felt the influence 
of tender memories? Only a woman's hair! And yet we de not like it in 
biscuit. — Ex. 

Sopu. (to theatrical chum).—I say, George, here's a chance for you to 
immortalize yourself at ‘* Boston." 

Cuvm.—How so? 

Soru.— Why, they're going to bring out the ** Prodigal Son,"’ and they 


want somebody to take the part of the fatted calf.— Ex. 


Probably the richest thing that has transpired in any ‘‘ Mixed School”’ is 
the following, which occurred in one of those Western institutions. An 
Exchange informs us that, owing to the fact of there being a great amount of 
‘* billing and cooing’? among the students in the High School at Council 
Bluffs, the Superintendent was obliged to deliver a lecture on the subject. 
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He suggested to those under his charge, that the prevalent manner of making 
geese of themselves, before the pin-feathers were set, had better be aban 
doned. 

The Vassar Miscellany has the best ‘* Editors’ Table"’ of any of our 
exchanges. Great common sense, good sound thought, and much that is 
interesting, are to be found among its editorials 

The Williams Atheneum, which seems well worthy to rank with the 
Harvard Advocate and Yale Record, comes to us in its usual attractive form. 
Two very sensible articles, one on College Oratory, the other on T'he Con 


fession of a Sarcastic Man, are contained in the issue of May Ist. The 


latter of the above pieces is not only instructive. but quite amusing. It 
would be well if some of Princeton undergraduates would read it, and profit 
by the reading. We regret that the Williams men fear they will ‘‘ go to 
Saratoga this Summer for the purpose of running a ferry boat to carry pas 
sengers on the day of the race."’ We thank the Atheneum for its very com 
plimentary notice of the Lir. If its editors were acquainted with our past 
efforts to establish a paper here, they would cease to wonder why we are 
without one. 


The last number of the Harvard Crimson which we received gives a most 
generous tribute to our hospitality in entertaining the Harvard nine. It 
refers to the govd feeling which has always existed between Princeton and 
Harvard. We are justly proud of Harvard's friendship and will always 


extend to them every courtesy in our power. 


PERSONAL. 

‘65, Members of ‘65 should recollect that this year their class has its 
decennial meeting 

‘73. John A. Wilson was married on May 18, 1875. 

‘74, Edward Deems has gone to the far west to see his class-mate Egbert 
and aid him in his missionary labors. 

'75, Our old class-mate Eldredge is chief editor of the college Mercury 
from Racine. 

‘67, J. B. McPherson bas been elected District Attorney of Dauphin 


County, Pa. 














